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from that brought about by the pure concepts in that no intuitional
schema for the systematic unity of all concepts of the understand-
ing can be given. All that we possess here is what might be called
the analogon schema, namely, the notion of a maximum ex-
pressed by the themselves. In this sense an idea of reason
may be regarded as comparable with the sensuous schema; but it
must be clearly recognized that the application of the concepts of
the understanding to the schemata of reason yields no knowledge
of objects (as does the application of the categories to their sensuous
schemata), but simply provides us with rules for the direction of
the understanding with a view to the maximization of systematic
unity. Hence it relates to the object of experience only in an
indirect manner, since it determines nothing in that object but
shows the way in which the procedure of the understanding (which
does determine something in the object) can be made completely
coherent, Furthermore, the rules or maxims which reason gives
to understanding, just because they do not determine objects,
cannot conceivably conflict with one another. If we were to assert
at the same time the actual existence of complete unity and infinite
diversity in the real world, such conflict would be inevitable, but
the maxim that we must never cease looking for such unity and
diversity among phenomena involves no contradiction whatever
and is indispensable to the advance of scientific knowledge,
We must now consider the application of this discussion to the
three ideas of pure reason, the self, the world, and God. Although
no deduction of these in the strict sense can be contemplated, we
should be able to show that they are at least genuine ideas in that
they do really contribute to the unification of our conceptual
knowledge of phenomena. We thus regard them not as objects
absolutely but as objects in the idea, that is as schemata for which
not even an hypothetical object can be directly given. As a result
of the argument which has preceded, it is clear that we must
regard them as heuristic, not constitutive notions. They are to be
regarded as analoga of real things or schemata of the regulative
principle of the systematic unity of all knowledge of nature. In
spite of this limitation, however, we may hypostatize at least the
ideas of the self and God without error provided we realize that in
so doing we have not extended our conceptual knowledge to the
super-sensible. In each case we assume the existence of something
which we do not know in itself at all, but to which as a ground of
systematic unity we ascribe properties analogous to those required